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My Letter to You on 


Dear WEE WISDOM Readers: 


In my January letter to you I told you of a change in the maili 
date of WrEE WispoM that we hoped to be able to make in Feb 
But to quote the old Scottish poet Robert Burns, ‘“The best laid sch 
of mice and men gang aft a-gley.” If we were saying it, we should g 
“The best laid plans of mice and men often go wrong.” And that's 
happened to our plan to mail your February, March, and April W 
WISsDOMs so you would receive them by the 1st of the month for whi 
they are dated instead of the early part of the previous month. Howey 
I think we can now safely say that your May number will be mailed 
that you will receive it just before the 1st of May. We feel sure you 
like this mailing date much better. 

For a long time we have felt unhappy about having to send you 
May stories and plans for May Day as early as the earlier part of Ap 
We didn’t feel quite so bad about the May magazines going early as 
did about the November and December ones. We like to read our 


to get enthusiastic about Christmas before we have Thanksgiving. We 
sure you feel the same way about this and will be glad to know that fi 
now on your magazine will reach you about the 1st of the month f 
which they are dated. 

I am writing you personally about this matter so you will not thi 

your magazine has gone “‘a-gley’’ when the May number fails to ¢ 
to you early this month. Just wait a few days and it will be in yo 
mailbox! 

We all like to know of nice things to come so I am telling you abo 
some things you can look forward to in your WEE WisDoo. For the Mi 
and June numbers Jane Manolakas has written an interesting two-paf 
story about a horse that we feel sure you will all enjoy, especially tho 
of you who love horses. We don’t rsa think much about loving beq 
but we believe you will love Georgia Tucker Smith’s “Little Bee Wh 
Had a Buzzy Day!” 


Editor. 
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Lady pril 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


Lady April comes in spring 

When the birds begin to sing; 
Comes with cooling green-leaf dress, 
Winsome smile, and soft caress, 
Lovely Lady April. 


Bringing gentle springtime showers, 
Budding fruit, and blooming flowers; 
Z4\ Bidding wayside grasses grow, 
| Waxing leaves to glossy glow, 
Lovely Lady April! 


Tripping on soft-slippered feet, 
Lady April, shy and sweet; 
When May whispers in her ear 
She will sigh and disappear, 
Lovely Lady April. 
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Matthews pressed her fingers hard 
against the slip of paper in the pocket of 
her smart plaid gingham school dress as the 
new sixth-grade teacher, Miss Carlson, began 
to talk. 

Tears of disappointment stood in her eyes. 
For if the sixth-grade girls accepted Miss Carl- 
son’s suggestion, then all of Penny’s exciting 
plans for her own special group of friends would 
be spoiled. 

Penny had planned to present her idea for the 
formation of a Friday afternoon sewing club 
to the six girls listed on the slip of paper in her 
pocket at the morning recess. 

Now as the nine-o’clock sun streamed through 
the tall schoolroom window, every girl in the 


class except herself was nodding and clapping 


her hands excitedly and agreeing to join Miss 
Carlson’s Friday afternoon sewing club. That 
Miss Carlson should have had almost exactly the 
same idea that she had had was nearly too 
much for Penny to bear. 

Biting her lips to keep the tears from stream- 
ing down her cheeks, Penny glanced across the 
aisle and met the eyes of thin-faced little Carolyn 
Warner. “I won't be in a sewing club with 
girls like Carolyn Warner and Millie Macken 
and Lottie Speers!” Penny told herself, letting 
her eyes travel down the aisle to where Millie 
and Lottie, daughters of some of Cliff City’s 


April 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


poorer citizens, sat in cheap little cotton pina- 
fores. “Why Carolyn Warner doesn’t even have 
a house to live in. Think of it, living in a trailer 
along a creek bank!” 
Penny was so upset that she heard only half 


of what Miss Carlson was saying. ‘“We'll hold 


our meetings here in the classroom every Friday 


afternoon after dismissal,” the pretty young 
teacher told the class. 

“I was going to have the meetings in our 
recreation room and serve ice cream and lemon- 
ade and cookies,” Penny mused. She could pic- 
ture herself coming down the stairs with the 
tray of refreshments to serve her special friends: 
Alice Martin, whose father was a doctor; Dar- 
leen Dodson, whose father was an army major; 
Doris Allan, the daughter of Cliff City’s prose- 
cuting attorney; the Lard twins, Julia and 
Jane, who lived in the big white house across 
the street from Penny, and Penny’s own cousin, 
Ann Renard. | 

“I have a lovely manikin doll named Mitzi,” 
Miss Carlson went on. “Our first project will be 
to fashion a wardrobe for Mitzi. I shall give 
each girl material for one costume. You may 
make your own design and cut out your own 
pattern. When the wardrobe is completed we 
shall stage a fashion show. A competent judge 
will select the frock that is most outstanding, 
and Mitzi will go as a prize to the winning gitl. 
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In addition there will be three honorable-mention 
awards.” 

There was a chorus of delighted exclamations 
from the girls as Miss Carlson turned apolo- 
getically toward the boys, seated on the other 
side of the classroom. “I am sorry to have bored 
you boys with this announcement,” she said, 
“but I believe that what I have to tell you will 
make up for the time you have spent listening 
to our plans for the girls. Mr. Jackson, our 
principal, is planning to organize a woodwork- 
ing club for you, which will meet on Friday 
afternoons!” 

“Yippee! Hurray!’ The boys’ delighted cries 
drowned out the girls’, and except for disap- 
pointed Penelope Matthews, it may be said that 
this was the happiest sixth-grade class that had 
ever opened an arithmetic book in the Cliff City 
public schools. 

“Maybe I could talk Alice and Darleen and 
Doris and the others into dropping out of Miss 
Carlson’s club and joining mine,” Penny thought 
dejectedly, as she struggled with the rather diffi- 
cult problems in long division. But she could not 
become excited about the idea, for she had seen 
the enthusiasm written on the faces of her best 
friends at Miss Carlson’s announcement, and 
she knew that no inducement that she might offer 
would offset their interest in the manikin doll 
and the fashion contest. Not even the ice cream 
and lemonade and cookies she had planned to 
serve as refreshments at their meetings in the 
recreation room would interest them as much 
as the doll and the contest, she knew. 

“Is mine all right, Miss 
Carlson?’’ Alice Martin 
asked the following Friday 
afternoon near the end of 
the first meeting of the sew- 
ing club. 

“Yes,” Miss Carlson re- 
plied, checking the design 
that Alice had presented for 
her approval. “Now you may 
draw your pattern, and next 
Friday you will be ready to 
cut into your material.” 

Some of the girls were al- 
teady at work on their pat- 
ten, and Carolyn Warner 
was beginning to cut into 
the piece of pretty flowered 
tayon that Miss Carlson had 


given her. To the surprise of not only Penny 
Matthews but of Miss Carlson as well, Caro- 
lyn seemed to be especially gifted in this work. 
She was so far superior to the other girls that 
already it seemed almost certain that she would 
be the winner of the manikin doll. 

Carolyn had entered the Cliff City school late 
in the spring of the preceding year. She had ap- 
peared one morning in a simple little print 
dress and had quietly taken the seat assigned to 
her in the fifth-grade room. Penny and her spe- 
cial group of friends had paid very little atten- 
tion to Carolyn. It was only by accident that 
they discovered where she lived. 

One Saturday morning Penny, Alice, Julia, 
Jane, Darleen, and Ann had packed a lunch and 
hiked to the edge of town. “We'll spread our 
lunch beneath the big sycamore tree at the spot 
where the little bridge runs across Sugar Creek,” 
Penny had planned. But upon reaching their des- 
tination they had found a worn gray trailer 
parked under the sycamore tree. They had with- 
drawn to the hillside opposite, and just as Penny 
was unwrapping her egg-salad sandwich, Caro- 
lyn had stepped out of the trailer into the spring 
sunshine. 

Penny had gasped in surprise. “I knew she 
was poor,” she said, “but I didn’t dream she 
didn’t even have a house to live in!” 

“I’ve never seen a worse-looking trailer,” 
Alice Martin had commented. 

“It certainly needs a coat of paint,” Darleen 
Allan had remarked. 


“And the tires are in shreds,” Julia said. 


“I have a lovely manikin doll 
named Mitzi.” 
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“I feel ‘sorry for her,” Penny's cousin, Ann, 
had said. “Maybe we should invite her to our 
picnic. We have plenty of sandwiches, and she is 
so thin. And I sometimes wonder if she isn’t 
hungry?” 

But none of the other girls had been in favor 
of inviting Carolyn to the picnic, least of all 
Penny. So instead of calling out to her they ha 
pretended not to see her. . 

“You can’t be friendly with everyone,” Penny 
had said with a superior air. “Mother says we 
must choose our friends with care.” 

“That’s true,” Ann agreed. “But Daddy says 
we must choose them for what they are and not 
for what they have.” 

“Maybe she does have something,” Penny 
thought now, watching Carolyn cut into the 
pretty flowered material with a confidence that 
none of the other girls possessed. ‘At least she 
has a knack for sewing.” Penny frowned at her 
own awkward efforts to design a playsuit for the 
manikin doll Mitzi. | 


Because she was still clinging stubbornly to 


the desire to form a sewing club of her own, - 


Penny could work up very 
little interest in Miss Carl- 
son’s Friday afternoon meet- 
ings. Two weeks had gone 
by, and of all the girls 
in the class she was the only 
one who had not yet cut out 
her pattern. 

“I have a good notion to 
drop out of the club!” she 
told herself. But she realized 
that if she did, every girl in 
the class, even her very spe- 
cial friends, would consider 
her a poor sport. And more 


Surprise! 
By Mabel Ruth Jackson 


pathetic tone, noting her distress, “you may stay 
after the meeting this afternoon and work on your 
pattern. I’ll be upstairs in Mr. Jackson’s office at 
a teachers’ meeting. I'll call your mother and 
tell her that you'll walk home with me at five.” 

“I wish I'd told her I couldn’t stay,” Penny 
thought when Miss Carlson and the girls had 
gone and she was left alone in the classroom. 
“I don’t care if I ever finish this old thing!” She 


jabbed disgustedly at the tissue paper out of 


which she was cutting a pattern. 

As she did so she glanced across the aisle and 
saw to her surprise the pretty little flowered 
rayon evening gown that Carolyn Warner had 
almost finished already for Mitzi, lying on Caro. 
lyn’s desk. 

“She must have forgotten to put it away,” 
Penny thought. She could remember Miss Catl- 
son checking the frock and handing it back to 
Carolyn just before the meeting had been dis- 
missed. 

“A fine chance she'd have of winning if that 
bottle of ink that’s standing beside the dress 
should accidentally be tipped over on it,” Penny 
mused. “Suppose that I got 
up without noticing the 
bottle and my elbow knocked 
against it?” 

The ugly thought twisted 
like a serpent in her mind. 
“Just suppose,” she mused 
and started to rise. Then a 
deep-red flush stained her 
cheeks and made them bum 
with shame, for Carolyn 
Warner was standing before 
her. 

Carolyn was out of breath 
from’ running. “I was half- 


than anything else in the Mother looked at me so ’stonished way home when I remem 


world she wanted to be pop- 


When I came to breakfast quick, bered Miss Carlson putting 
ular with her own group of With my face all clean and shiny 


my dress on my desk just as 


girls. And my hair brushed back so slick. we were leaving,” Carolyn 


“I haven’t the slightest 


said. “I ran all of the way 


chance of winning,” she Mother thought she’d have to tell me back!” She was taking her 


thought bitterly as she folded 


of the third meeting. Tears 
stood in her eyes as she 


jammed her sewing box into I was trying to keep sober, 
As I mostly do in school, 

“If you wish, Penelope,” But I had to burst out laughing 
Miss Carlson said in a sym- | When I shouted, “April fool!” 


her desk. 


6 April 


That I hadn’t cleaned up yet; 
up her materials at the end Mornings I’m in such a hurry 
That I frequently forget. 


sewing box out of her desk 
and putting the doll dress in- 
to it carefully. “Are you still 
working on your pattern?” 
She asked Penny sympathet- 
ically. 

“Yes,” Penny said crossly. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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A Serial by Gardner Hunting 


Think That! 


What the Story Told Before 


There was something mysterious about Grand House, 
the home of Jimmy and Natalie Lane’s Grandfather 
McOmber. Jimmy thought there must be three rooms in 
the attic, where there i to be only two. When 
he asked Grandfather ut it, he just said, “Now 
think of that!” 

Jimmy and Natalie’s friends loved to play at Grand 
House. They were having a party in the living room, 
which Grandma called the ‘“‘come-and-go room,” when 
they discovered that the curious old clock in the parlor 
was gone. Jimmy suspected Mait Shaw, who worked 
for Grandfather. 

One rainy afternoon Jimmy solved the mystery of 
the attic. He found the door to the secret room. Then 
Grandpa showed him the room. In it he kept the 
model of a home he was building as a wedding gift 
for Aunt Jessica and Bob. 

It rained so hard in the afternoon that the neigh- 
bothood children had to spend the night at Grand 
House. The next day Spark reported that his dog 
Artemus had run away. The boys looked all over the 
neighborhood and finally put an ad in the paper offer- 
ing a reward for his return. 


Part Seven 


UNT Jessica’s wedding day was bright with 

sunshine, and everybody was up early and 

bustling around at Jimmy’s house and at Grand 
House. 

The. wedding was to be out on the side lawn 
between the two houses at “high noon.” Jimmy 
didn’t know why they called it “high noon,” but 
Natalie did. “It means when the sun is at its 


SA 


highest, as it is at exactly noon,” she said. That 
seemed to make sense. 

But they were going to have the wedding 
“breakfast” after the wedding, and that didn’t 
seem to make sense. Breakfast was the meal you 
ate when you first got up. Natalie laughed when 
Jimmy said it ought to be lunch. “Breakfast 
means breaking your fast, which is eating when 
you're hungry,” she said. ‘‘Nothing is either 
breakfast or lunch but thinking makes it so.” 

Well, that sort of made sense, and fun too. 

Grandma and Mother and Daddy and Aunt 
Jessica fixed up decorations and things on the 
lawn. Natalie and Jimmy helped. They arranged 
a place with plants and flowers and flags where 
the ceremony was to be. “Ceremony” meant that 
Aunt Jessica and Bob would stand up with all 


_the bridesmaids and the best man before the 


minister, who would say God joined them to- 
gether. Grandpa and Mait and Martha were 
looking around at Grand House, but they came 
outside after a while and helped too. 


Some men in a truck brought a lot of chairs 
and set them out on the grass. A man came who 
was going to play the wedding march on Moth- 
er’s piano. Natalie knew all about it and told 
Jimmy. She was just a girl and thought about 
such things of course. But she was pretty swell, 
Natalie was, and knew a lot. She and Anabel 
and the smaller girls were going to carry flow- 
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New Mailing Date for Wee Wisdom 


In January we announced that beginning with 
the February issue your copy of WEE WISDOM 
would arrive about two weeks later than usual 
each month so that you would receive it closer 
to the month dated on the cover. 


This change could not be made in February, 
as we planned; instead, it will become effective 
with your next issue—the May issue. 

So be sure to remember that next month your 
WEE WIsDoM will arrive a little later than usual. 


a ers and keep Aunt Jessica’s white veil up off the 
ag grass. The boys were going to show the folks 
3 that came where they should sit. Daddy and 
Mother told the children how to do these things, 
and they practiced a little. Mother called it 
rehearsal, which meant practicing. 

It took just about all morning to get ready. 

Before you hardly knew it, it was time to get 
dressed for the wedding; then all at once it 
seemed that everybody began to come, neighbors 
and friends and folks Jimmy didn’t know very 
q well and relatives, and Bob’s family, which 
: lived in another town and which Jimmy had 
hardly seen before. He was so busy he didn’t 
think about anything else, except once in a while 
about Spark, and he was sorry for him, because 
at this time, when everybody else was happy, 
Spark must be aching for Artemus to come back. 
Spark was to be at the wedding of course, but he 
hadn’t come yet. Jimmy wished he would come, 
’ because it might make him forget the dog. 
3 Jimmy hadn’t forgotten about the advertise- 
ment in the paper, but then he hadn’t seen it, 
: because with so many other things going on 
Ka somebody got the paper before Jimmy did, and 
4 he couldn’t find it. When he asked for it Mother 
just said: “Later, Son. Don’t bother now.” So 
he just hoped and hoped that the ad would bring 
Artemus back, and tried to be trusting as to how 
and when it would do it. 


looked as if he had been crying again. It was 
more than a week now since Artemus had dis- 
appeared, but Spark couldn’t forget him. Jimmy 
went over and got the little boy and had him 
show people where to sit. “It'll all come out all 
right, Spark,” Jimmy whispered. Though Spark 
gulped and sort of sobbed, he helped Jimmy get 
folks to their chairs. 

Then before you could really think it was time 
there was the minister coming out before every- 
one, and the man who had been there that morn- 
ing began to play the piano in Jimmy's house. 
The wedding was starting! The procession 


When Spark did come with his mother he | 


moved out of Grand House, the girls with the 
flowers coming first. Everybody got still. Bob 
came from somewhere and stood before the 


minister; then here came Aunt Jessica, holding 


on to Grandpa’s arm and Grandma and Mother 
and Daddy, then Martha and Mait. Jimmy 
didn’t exactly know how they all came out, be- 
cause he couldn’t help wondering about Mait, 
and he was trying at the same time to keep 
his arm around Spark, and to make out where 
Natalie and Anabel would go, and see who was 
Bob’s best man—and if he knew the bridesmaid 
next to Aunt Jessica; and he could hardly get 
the moisture out of his eyes because Aunt Jessica 


_ looked so lovely. He couldn’t tell what all was 


really happening. 

The piano stopped playing while he was trying 
to rub one of his eyes without anybody noticing 
him. While he was rubbing the other one the 
minister’s voice began, “Dearly beloved, we are 


~ gathered together in the presence of God and 


these witnesses——” 


All at once a dog barked! It went off like a 
firecracker, that bark did, and everybody jumped. 
Then the folks all turned to look, and they 
saw a little boy, who was not dressed up, com- 
ing from the front gate at Grand House with a 
dog in his arms. The dog began to yip and strug- 
gle and yelp and try to get down to the ground. 
All at once Spark yelped too, almost like the 
dog, and broke away from Jimmy’s arm and 
started to run and yell, “Oh, Artemus, Artemus!” 
Just like that. And it was Artemus! He broke 
away from the boy that was holding him and 
came running and barking toward Spark. 

Of course Jimmy tried to catch Spark, but 
Spark’s little legs were quick and so were Arte 
mus’s legs, and before Jimmy could get to the 
boy and dog they met, right up beside the minis- 
ter, and boy, did they make a noisy, happy racket! 
Artemus was so glad to see Spark and Spark was 
so glad to get Artemus back that nothing else in 
the world was important to them. They just 
rolled on the grass, and Spark hugged his dog, 
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and Artemus licked his little master’s face, they 
made such a noise that the wedding stopped 
right there! The minister couldn’t go on. Every- 


body was first astonished, then tried to hush-hush — 


the noise, and then began to laugh. 

Aunt Jessica—well, Aunt Jessica was about 
the loveliest person Jimmy Lane knew, except 
Mother—Aunt Jessica just laughed too. The first 
thing you knew she was down beside Spark, 
white veil and all, hugging him and Artemus 
too, and saying how happy she was that he’d got 
his dog back—just as if it didn’t spoil her wed- 
ding at all, just as if Artemus was like a wedding 
present for her. 

Well, Jimmy’s eyes ran over with tears. Tears, 
huh! He was twelve years old and crying, but 
not because he was unhappy at all but because 
he was glad! He was glad God planned things 
like this—a lot better than you could plan them. 
And Spark was so happy it almost hurt to watch 
him. 

Jimmy looked at the strange boy who had 
brought Artemus. “Where'd : ou find him?” he 
asked. 

“I didn’t,” the boy a 
answered. “He came Wl 
home with my bull- 


dog.” - 

The bulldog! Clr 
Think of that! 

“Well, we'll pay tg 
you a reward,” Jim- * 
my promised. He 7% 
knew he would find er 
a way. 

“No,” the boy x 
said. “I didn’t find 
him; he just came. 
didn’t know whose (\\ 
dog he was till the ‘ (fl 


paper said to bring 
him here.” 

“Well,’’ Jimmy 
said; “well, anyhow 
you stay here. We're 


going to have cake XS 
breakfast, I think.” 


So the boy stayed. fin. 
Aunt Jessica got UP 
up then and stood 
with Bob before the “eh 
minister. She held 


“Natalie, God’s plans do work out!” 


Spark beside her, with Artemus, quiet and happy 
now, in his arms. You couldn’t have planned it 
like this if you had tried. 

All Jimmy could do was shut his eyes and say, 
“Oh, God, thank You for planning it like this!” 
' And then the ceremony was over. Bob kissed 
Aunt Jessica, who was Mrs. Bob now, and a 
lot of other folks kissed her too. Then Spark 
kissed her, and Artemus licked her cheek, and 
she laughed. Then Jimmy kissed her. Oh, boy, 
she was swect! 

Then everybody flocked over to Grand House, 
and the next thing Jimmy knew Grandpa was 
steering them all toward the parlor and opening 
the door and turning on the lights. And there 
on a table in the middle of the floor was the 
shining little model of the home Grandpa was 
giving Jessica, set in the middle of its model 
garden of flowers. Everybody saw it and ‘ex- 
claimed, “Oh, lovely!” Aunt Jessica hugged 
Grandpa; she couldn’t even talk at all. 

They crowded into the parlor, just about ev- 
erybody, you'd think, and everybody talked at 
once. Aunt Jessica 
pulled Spark and ‘Ar- 
temus in to show 
them the model 
house, and Spark 
laughed, and Arte- 
mus barked. Anabel 
looked at Jimmy— 
just as if he had 
something to do 
with it—and said, 
“It’s wonderful!” 

Grandpa ex- 
plained about the 
little house. It was 
made all of wood 
downstairs and all of 
glass, or something 
that looked like 
glass, upstairs. And 
Grandpa said it 
could be taken all 
apart and put togeth- 
er, just as easy as— 
well, not as pie, be- 
cause you couldn't 
take pie apart. Or 
could you? It would 
be hard to get togeth- 
er again! Anyhow 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


God help me keep my 
thoughts as pure 
As a shower-fresh April 
day; 
As sweet as the fragrant 
violets 
That bloom along the way. 


the model house was designed 
so that anybody could buy it in 
pieces and put it together him- 
self, like a jigsaw puzzle, only 
easier. Everybody thought it 
was swell. But Jimmy knew 
you had to put something into 
it besides wood and glass to 
make it a home. He thought 
maybe folks would learn from 
Grandpa what that “some- 
thing” was. 

And then all at once Natalie, 
who stood gazing at the little 
house and just loving it, looked 
up and suddenly stood as still 
as if she were frozen. Hardly 
anybody noticed her but Jimmy. 
And then she just sort of 
screamed, Grandpa, look! 
The clock! It’s flown back!” 

Everybody turned around to 
look. It was hard to believe, but 
there stood the old clock on 
the mantel again, just where it 
used to stand and just as if it 
had not been gone at all! 

“Well, people all talked at 
once again. Nobody had even 
thought of the old clock while 
looking at the little model 
house. Grandpa had to tell 
about how the clock had 
seemed to fly away, and how it 
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had “flown” back, and how it 
was all a very queer mystery. 
The people exclaimed and won- 
dered and asked questions that 
nobody could answer. 

But beyond the clock, over 
near the door that opened to- 
ward home and was never 
locked, Jimmy saw Mait and 
Martha standing together. And 
all at once Martha began to cry. 
The people heard her sob and 
turned to look, and Martha 
came out of the corner and 
went over to Grandma. 

“Oh, Mis’ McOmber,” she 
said, pushing her red hair back 
and wiping her eyes with the 
back of her hand, “I just have 
to tell you now!” 

Grandma put her hands out 
and took hold of Martha’s 
hands. “Well, well, what’s the 
matter, child?” she said. 

“Oh,” Martha said, “the 
clock. I broke it. One day when 
I was dusting, it started to 
strike, and I—I tried to dust the 
little figures, and the little 
scarecrow broke -off.” 

She began to cry so hard she 
couldn’t go on. But just then 
Mait came out of the corner 
too. And the queerest thing— 
he looked as if something had 
just melted the frown on his 
face so that he didn’t look cross 
and snappy any more. He just 
looked at Grandpa and smiled. 

“TI tried to get it fixed, sir, 
secretly,” he said. ‘Martha 
was afraid you'd discharge her, 
and we thought we could get 
the clock fixed before you no- 
ticed it was gone.” 

“T see,” Grandpa said. 

“Then,” cried Frank Warren, 
“you didn’t steal it!” 

Mait looked at him a second, 
then at Grandpa. “Well, sir, I 
might have once, but not after 
T knew you.” 

Grandpa just smiled. 


“Well,” Mait went on, “no. 
body in town could fix it, so | 
tried to do it myself. But | 
couldn’t get a figure like the 
one that was broken, so I—] 
put another one in, sir. I hope 
you won't mind.” 

Jimmy could hardly breathe. 
It was so wonderful that it 
seemed impossible. And yet, 
wasn’t it one of God’s plans 
working out? What else could 
it be? And oh, wasn’t he, Jim- 
my Lane, glad he hadn’t let sus- 
picion of Mait make him try 
to interfere with God’s plan! 

Just then, as if the old clock 
wanted to have something to 
say about all this, it suddenly 
struck two. “O. K.!” it seemed 
to say, just like that. Then out 
of the door on one side came 
the little figures, who began to 
cross in front: the goat with 
his pipes, the monk in his hood, 
the bride in her veil, the clown 
in his bright spots, the lovely 
little Madonna with her babe, 
the blacksmith with his ham- 
mer, and last—why, it wasn't 
the scarecrow at all now. It was 
a figure of Jesus with a lamb 
in His arms! The Good Shep- 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


As I lie down to sleep, deat 
God, 
My good-night prayer shall 
be: 


“Let there be peace in evety 
land, 
And let it begin with me.” 
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The Refugec 


and the 
Red Squirrel 


By Helen C. Smith 
Pictures by Blaine Morris 


TORMY days may be wasted days if 
you are nearly eleven and have no 
attic to rummage in. During the war Bob 
Blake had been sent to live with his grand- 
parents in a rambling old farmhouse in 
Connecticut until it would be safe for 
him to return to his home in England. 
One rainy day while he was rummaging 
in the attic, where there were so many wonderful 
things—and always something new!—he found 
a queer-looking box that he had never seen be- 
fore. It had a door that could be lifted up by 
pulling a string that ran to the back of the box, 
where a stick was stuck through a hole inside. 
Bob amused himself for a while by lifting the 
door and letting it drop down with a loud bang. 
Finally he decided to take the box downstairs 
to his grandfather to ask what it was, for Grand- 
father Blake knew everything, it seemed to 
Bob. 

“Grandpa,” he cried excitedly, running down 
the stairs with the queer box under his arm, “I 
found the funniest box in the attic. It has a 
door that lifts up by a string. See? What is it, 
Grandpa?” 

Grandfather Blake studied the dusty old box 
intently. 

“Why, Bob! you’ve found my old box trap. | 
once caught a squirrel in it when I was a boy,” 
he added dreamily. 

Then he showed Bob how to pass the string 
over the end of the box and catch the small 
stick at the end of the string in a slit in the 
spindle. Together they fastened a part of an ear 
of corn to the spindle inside the little house, 
and the trap was baited and set. 

“Now, Bob,” said Grandfather, ‘take a stick 
and touch that corn and see what happens.” 


queer looking box. 


Bob did as he was told, and to his great surprise 
the door of the box dropped suddenly shut 
and caught the stick. 

“That is the way it works, Bob,” Grandfather 
said, “but are you quite sure you want to catch 
a squirrel in it?” 

“Oh, yes, Grandfather,” Bob answered eagerly. 

The next morning when the rain had stopped 
and the sun was shining brightly, Bob took the 
funny little box under his arm and started for a 
place in the woods, which he had decided would 
be the best place to catch a squirrel. He found 
a level tree stump, and there he placed the box 
trap, with the door pointing toward the west. 
With one last glance over his shoulder, Bob 
left the trap in the woods and walked jauntily 
home. He would come back in the afternoon. 
If there was a squirrel in the trap he would tame 
it for a pet. He wondered what Grandfather did 
with the one he caught. 

When he reached the house his friend Jimmy 
was waiting for him on the back porch. The boys 
amused themselves for a long time by skipping 
stones and munching apples. When their arms 
were tired and their apples eaten, they went 
to the barn where the mow was filled with sweet 
smelling clover hay. It was soft and springy, and 
the boys loved to jump into it from the big 
beams overhead. They had such fun in the hay- 
mow during the afternoon that Bob forgot all 
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He lifted the door of the trap. 


about his box trap; nor did he remember it that 
evening. 

At six o'clock, when he came to the supper 
table, his eyes popped wide open as he looked 


at the fresh apple pie with cheese that his grand- 


mother had made. His mouth watered at the 
sight of the rich, sugar-and-cinnamon-covered 
pie, so gaily decorated with moon and star de- 
signs cut in the upper crust. He could almost 
taste its buttery goodness and fresh-apple tang. 
When it was time for dessert Grandmother said, 
“Better take a small piece, Bob. It is very rich 
and may give you bad dreams.” 

“Please, Grandma, a large piece. You make 
the best apple pie in the world. I won't ask for a 
second piece.” 

Grandmother smiled at his flattery and gave 
him a generous piece. Grandfather shook his 
head disapprovingly. 

“How could such a little piece hurt me,” Bob 
said, “as big as I am?” 

That night when he lay in his bed watching 
the moon and the stars through his window, he 
remembered the box trap he had set in the 
woods that morning, and wondered how he 
could have forgotten about it all afternoon. “I 
hope I catch a squirrel in it,” he said to himself. 
“A tame squirrel will be a wonderful pet,” and 
with these words he fell asleep and dreamed. 


It was summertime. Bob was walking in a 
beautiful wood, whistling to the singing birds 


and talking with the chattering 
squirrels and chipmunks. The 
grass beneath his feet was soft 
and springy. Carefree and hap. 
py, he walked along for a long 
time. Everything was more 
beautiful than he had ever seen 
it before. Finally he came to an 
old gnarled oak tree, where to 
his astonishment he saw the 
prettiest little white house that 
he had ever seen in all his life. 


The house had seven little 
windows and a wide-open door 
that welcomed him. He went 
inside and sat down in a chair 
that seemed made to order for 
him. On the floor was a fine 
green carpet, and at the farther 
-end of the room was a round 
table with dishes filled with 
food. He edged close to the table, and what he 
saw made him shout with glee; for the table was 


covered with pies—lemon, chocolate, mince, 


pumpkin, peach, blueberry!—and right in the 
middle of the table were two fresh apple pies 
with cheese! They made him think of his grand- 
mother’s pies. He reached out his hand and 
picked up one. There was a great bang and a 


‘gust of air rushed past him, and as if by magic 


the table of pies disappeared. 

There he was, alone in an empty little house. 
At first this did not trouble him. After looking 
out of the windows at the beautiful out-of-doors, 
he walked to the door to open it. To his amaze- 
ment he could find no knob or latch. He pushed 
against it gently at first, then with his full 
strength. It did not give an inch. It was un- 
thinkable. He went to the windows, only to dis- 
cover that they were covered with iron bars. It 
was odd, he thought, that he had not noticed this 
before, but he had been so greedy that he had 
seen little except the pies. 

He became uneasy and walked up and down 
the room. His uneasiness turned to fear. He 
wanted to go home to his grandparents. The 
more he thought about it the more frantic he 
became in his efforts to open the door and free 
himself. - 


“Grandma! Grandpa!” he cried. “Get me — 


out of here, get me out of here!” The more he 
cried and pounded the more frightened he be- 
came, but he kept at (Please turn to page 30) 
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ns In moderate time 


A - pril plays such tricks on us, sends the queerest weather! Sun-ny hours and stormy days, 
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Next it’s rain-ing cats and dogs, some-times e-ven snowing. 


’Tis no way to wake the plants 
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fromtheir wintersleeping, Y etabovethe melting ice snowdrop bloomsare peeping. April plays such 
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Little 
Who Far | 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright by the 


Hebe Franky Tadpole looked about him in 
surprise. ‘“My tail’s entirely gone,” he said. 
“I can’t believe my eyes. When I was small | 
was all tail excepting for my head, and now 
my tail’s completely gone, and I’ve four legs 
instead.” 

He'd never been outside the pool. When he 
was very small floating in the water he was just 
a little ball. Then he grew lopsided and was 
shaped just like a bean, and soon he grew a head 
and tail with just more tail between. 

Sometimes he’d chase a water bug, sometimes 
he’d take a nap, sometimes he’d give his wiggly 
tail a happy little flap and tag another tadpole, 


then quickly swim away. There wasn’t anything ~ 


that he would rather do than play. 

But when there was a beetle or a water bird 
around he’d hide among the cattails to make 
sure he’d not be found. And now that he had 
legs, hurrah! He’d jump out of the pool and 
sit and sun himself awhile upon that white 
toadstool. 


He soon grew tired of sitting, and he sighed 
and said, “Dear me, I’m going to hop out in 
the world and see what I can see.” 

He met some other little frogs and played 
leapfrog awhile. “I’m going to see the big, wide 
world,” he told them with a smile. 

“Don’t go too far away,” they said; “you 
can’t hop very fast. If you don’t stay here near 


. the pool this trip may be your last.” 


But Franky wouldn’t listen. He told them all 
good-by, and as he hurried on his way he jumped 
both far and high. Somehow he felt so happy 
just to know that spring had come that almost 
every hop he took he hollered, ““Chug-a-rum.” 

But suddenly no sound would come; his heart 
went thump-bump-thump, and Franky tried to 
stop right in the middle of a jump. 

“An owl!” he cried. “I wonder if he’s had his 
lunch today. I'll make myself real fat and round 
and frighten him away.” 

He breathed in all the air he could and held 
it in, and soon he puffed and puffed up till he 
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looked just like a green balloon. 

“Whoo-who are you?” asked Ollie Owl. “At 
first -you looked real small, and now’—he 
blinked his big round eyes— ‘you look just like 
a ball. Of course I can’t see ae well excepting 
when it’s night.” 

Franky then bounced toward him and gave 
him such a fright he flapped his wings and 
flew away as fast as he could fly. Then Franky 
let the air out and breathed a long, deep sigh. 
“I guess I'll go back now; I’ve seen more than | 
want to see.” He looked about him in dismay. 
“Which way is back? Dear me!” 

The sun went underneath a cloud, the rain 
began to fall. ““That toadstool by the pool would 
make a dandy parasol.” He sighed and slowly 
hopped along the way he thought he came. But 
every way he looked somehow things didn’t 
look the same. 

He started down a little hill, but suddenly— 
ker-plop! He lit on something slippery and skid- 
skidded to a stop. 


“Look where you're going,” something said, 
“or I'll get good and mad. Why, Franky, when 
I saw you last you were just a little tad.” 

“Why, Tommy Turtle,” Franky said, “I'll bet 
you were asleep.” 

“I was,” said Tommy, “and next time, please 
look before you leap.” 

“I’m not to blame,” said Franky. “I thought 
you were a rock. Your house was closed; how 
could I tell at just which end to knock?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Tommy, “since 
it happened to be you. Sometimes I stick my 
neck out and get into trouble too.” 

“I wish my home grew on my back; I'd go 
just everywhere,” sighed Franky, “and if I got 
lost I wouldn’t even care. When danger came 
I'd go inside and shut my house up tight. I'd 
never have to jump and hide, or hurry home at 
night. If I grew tired of swimming in the water, 
I could float. I'd just turn upside down and 
have a handy little boat.” 

“You're dreaming (Turn to inside back cover) 
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— rose from the dead and proved be- 
J yond a doubt that He was the Son of God. 
His triumph over death put an end to an old 
way of believing and thinking and brought in a 
new one. 

Jesus attracted many followers, won many 
friends. When He returned to His heavenly 
Father He placed in the hands of His disciples 
the wonderful privilege and great responsibility 
of keeping alive and spreading the gospel of 
love, the gospel of God’s love as a Father, God’s 
love for His children, man’s love for his fellow 
men. 

The disciples loved Jesus. They loved Him so 
much that they left their homes, their families, 
their accustomed work to follow Him in His 
travels from place to place. Jesus did not accept 
the whole teaching of the priests of His day; 
instead He read and interpreted the Scriptures 
for Himself. Then He taught the disciples. 

It had been the privilege of the disciples to 
witness Jesus’ miracles of healing. That He could 
and did heal the sick, make the blind to see, the 
lame to walk, they knew because they had seen 
His work. When Jesus performed a miracle He 
explained to these men, whom He was training to 
carry on His work, that God, the Holy Spirit, 


The Belie 


ved 


was directing His life and work. He told them 
that if they followed His example the Holy 
-Spirit would direct their life and work. 

Jesus taught the disciples that a good feeling 
in a man’s heart was more to be desired than 
that he should do a good deed. He said if a man 
did a good deed without a good feeling in his 
heart, the more important thing was lacking. 
He also said that if a man did a good deed pub- 
licly or gave alms in order to be seen of men he 
was a hypocrite. He said that people who were 
good only because they feared the law were 
both weak and sinful at heart. 

Jesus said much about the feeling in men’s 
hearts. If a man’s heart is full of love, goodness 
will follow him all the days of his life, and he 
will be at peace with himself, with his friends, 
with his neighbors, and with all the world. Jesus 
told the disciples, together with the multitude 
that followed Him, ‘The kingdom of heaven for 
which you are searching is to be found only with- 
in your own heart.” 

The disciples had heard Jesus say these things 
many, many times. They believed them because 
they believed in Jesus. But His death on the 
cross was a terrible blow to the disciples’ faith. 
For three days they hid in an upper room in 
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Jerusalem, their hope gone. The dear Master, 
their beloved teacher, whom they had believed 
was King, Saviour, the light of the World, had 
died as any of them might have done. 


But Jesus rose from the dead. He conquered 
death. He proved Himself to be the Son of 
God. He stood in their midst in that upper room. 
They saw the nailprints in His hands. He supped 
with them and with loving authority said, “Go 
into all the world and preach the gospel of love 


to all people.” 

We must remember that Jesus left no printed 
books, no written words. He left His teaching 
solely in the mind and heart of the disciples 
whom He had chosen to carry on His work. The 
disciples believed in Jesus before His death. 
After He had risen from the dead, after they 
had ‘talked with Him, after they had heard Him 
promise that God would send them power such 
as they had never known before, their belief be- 
came a reality. Teaching Jesus’ ways of life and 
His love became the 


the cause of the commotion. Men from different 
tongues stopped in astonishment for each man 
seemed to hear the disciples shouting in his lan- 
guage. It was as if at that moment one message 
was being declared in every tongue known to 


“man: “Jesus is the Son of God, and God is the 


Father of all.” 

“What is the meaning of this?” many asked 
wonderingly. 

Others mocked, “The men are full of new 


wine. 


Peter stood up boldly. “Know you this,” he. 
shouted to the throng, “the men are not drunken 
with wine, as you suppose. But the things that 
the prophets said long years ago have come to 
pass. God has poured out His Spirit upon men.” 

A hush fell upon the crowd in the street, and 
Peter continued: “Men of Israel, listen to my 
words. Jesus of Nazareth, a man sent of God, 
came among you with many signs and wonders. 
You put Him to death on the cross. But God 

raised Him up from 


ruling passion of 
their life. Nothing 
that the world could 
do mattered in the 
least to them. Every- 
thing appeared of no 
importance except 
teaching the doctrine 
of Jesus. 

On the day of Pen- 
tecost, ten days after 
Jesus ascended into 
heaven, many people 
from all parts of the 
country thronged the 
streets of Jerusalem. 
It was a day of fes- 


and true, 


Words 


By Laura Alice Boyd 


You have two eyes with which to see, 
Two ears with which to hear, 

But only one mouth with which to tell 
What you’ve seen and heard, my dear. 

Tell only the kind and good you see, 
Tell only the pleasant you hear; 

Let the words of your mouth be honest - 


And always speak gently, my dear. 


death, and He now 
sits on the right hand 
of God.” 

The disciples be- 
lieved in Jesus as no 
other men believed 
in Him. It was in 
their hands that He 
had placed the work 
of teaching His doc- 
trine of love. They 
were His chosen fol- 
lowers. They remem- 
bered His words, His 
promises, His ten- 
derness, His ability 
to. heal. Because the 


tivity for the Jews. 

With Jesus no longer on earth to lead the dis- 
ciples, it was impulsive Peter who quickly 
stepped into the role of leader of the little 
group. 

The disciples were in the upper room praying 
when a power such as they had never known 
before descended on them. Their zeal and en- 
thusiasm was like a fire that could not be ex- 
tinguished. They shouted, they sang, they praised 
God. ‘They could not keep silent. But when they 
tried to talk with each other they seemed to 
speak in many different tongues. 

A large crowd gathered in the street to learn 


disciples did remem- 
ber and did believe they went forth not as 
frightened men, followers of a lost cause, but 
as bold missionaries, telling in Jerusalem—that 
city of many priests and rituals, and stiff re- 
ligious forms and customs—the message of the 
crucified Jesus, the risen Christ. 


The disciples looked into the faces of the 
great multitudes that gathered around them, 
and they preached the things that Jesus had 
preached, the very things that Jesus had been 
put to death for preaching, yet they knew no 
fear. They wanted the people to know of the 
wonderful things that (Please turn to page 22) 
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By Elsie Lindgren 


“Rain!” shouted Whimpy N. Whi 
With a pout. 
So Jollie B. Joyful got up [ 
To look out. 


To be here inside. 
I hope all the crickets _ 
Have had time to hide! 


“I hope all the squirrels ‘gj laughed 
Are snug in their trees; Her g: 
Or do they like romping eve 
Through showers like these Even | 


April 
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“I wonder if chickadees 
Keep themselves dry 
By carrying toadstools around 
As they fly? 


laughed Jollie B. Joyful, 
Her gay eyes ashine. 

And everyone smiled, 
Even Whimpy N. Whine! 


By Elizabeth Ellen Long 


Dressed in new green now, 
Slim orchard grasses 
Stand still in the sun 
Until the wind passes; 
/ Then all together 
He For daisies to see 
Bow in politeness 
/ To each apple tree. 


“Why, such an umbrella 
Would keep them quite snug, 
When hunting a waterlogged worm ; 
Or a bug!” / 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


When I say the word April I think of soft rain and gentle breezes, 
green grass and blooming flowers, and the wonderful feeling that comes 
to me when spring is on the way. Speaking of growing things reminds 
me to tell you the good news that our membership in the Good Words 
Booster Club is steadily growing too. If you are not a member but should 
like to become one, send a card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, 
Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo., and 
ask for an application blank. I'll be glad to send one to you. 

It pleases me to know that you like the Booster Club pins on which 
are engraved the likenesses of the three wise monkeys. The monkeys 
stand for: “I see no evil.” “I hear no evil.” “I speak no evil.” In other 
words: “I see only good.” “I hear only good.” “I A ge only good.” 

Before we can see, hear, or speak we must think. If we can remember 
to think only good thoughts toward all persons at all times our actions 
will be kind and helpful. 

The cause of unkindness is usually fear. The unkind person is afraid 
because he has forgotten that God is his help in every need. When we 
remember that God is our + in every need we are joyous and happy. 
We can help our friends by thinking only good about them. This helps 
them to see the good in themselves and to change any ugly words and 


actions to good ones. 


Our club pins may be purchased for twenty-five cents apiece. 
We can think of April showers as showers of goodness and be happy 


all through this lovely month. 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: Last Friday my 
friend and I were coming home 
from school when a truck came 
around the bend and came very near 
to hitting us. We. both so 
scared that we just.‘ran all over the 
road. But I said The Prayer of Faith 
and wasn’t frightened any more. 
—George. 


Many boys and girls find it 
hard to overcome fear. It is not 
easy to conquer fear, but it can 
be done, as George’tells us in 
his letter. It is helpful to re- 
member that God not only 
“walks beside you” but is right 
within you. He is within you, 


and in your mind you can turn 
to Him, and He will protect 
you, guide you, and help you 
with any problem. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: 1 have just re- 
ceived my membership card, and I 
am happy to be a member. I know 
The Prayer of Faith by heart, and I 
say it every night before I go to 
bed. It has helped me in many 
ways. I will try to be a good mem- 
ber of the Booster Club.—Noel. 


Noel agrees with everyone 
who knows The Prayer of Faith 
that it is a mighty help at all 


times. No matter what may | 


happen to you, The Prayer of 
Faith will help you. No matter 
what you try to do, it will help 
you to do it. No matter what 
you think you fear, it will help 
you to conquer it. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: | am writing this 
letter to you to tell you how I am 
keeping the pledge. The pledge is 
quite hard to keep, and although I 
have failed many times, I still try 
to keep it. - 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me many a time. I will tell you one 
incident that happened just last 
night. I was coming home from the 
store with a twenty-pound pack on 
my back. When I came to a heavy 
bush I heard a loud crackling in the 
bush. I said The Prayer of Faith 
over and over, because I thought 
there was a bear in the bush. I have 
a fear of bears, because people 
have been chased by bears out 
here. Finally out of the bush 
bounded a deer, and was I tfe- 
lieved!—Gordon (Canada). 


Gordon found that no matter 
what you think you fear, The 
Prayer of Faith will help you 
conquer it. This prayer has been 
used by thousands and thov- 
sands of boys and girls, and 
adults too. Everyone who 
knows it has found it to be a 
mighty help in all things. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: 1 find that most 
of my happiness comes from help- 
ing others. Sometimes I wish to 
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grow quickly. When at other times 
| see all this turmoil and strife 
going on in this busy world the 
thought of growing up frightens 
me, and I wonder what may happen 
to me during life. But I am afraid 
no longer when I know I have 
God’s firm, protecting hand to guide 
me through the way of life. I am 


F often wonder why there have 
to be wars and quarrels in a world 
that could be so happy through 
simply helping others with kind- 
ness. 

Thank you so much for the co 
ies of The Prayer of Faith. The 
members of this club are busy learn- 
ing it, and they think that it is 
a wonderful prayer.—Rosemary 
(England ). 


We each have a part in mak- 
ing the dream of peace come 
true. Our part each day is to try 
to improve our own record of 
keeping the Golden Rule of do- 
ing to others as we would have 
others do to us. Our main con- 
cern must be to improve our- 
selves, not to worry about what 
others are or are not doing. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: 1 am happy to 
be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. Thank you for send- 
ing me The Prayer of Faith and 
my membership card. 

Last week my cousin, who is also 
a member of the club, and I spent 
our days at the seashore with our 
parents. We had fun and at the 
same time practiced the club’s rules. 
We are both trying to get other 
boys and girls interested in becom- 
ing members.—David. 


David is proving that it is 
THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger _ 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides © 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


fun to belong to the Good 
Words Booster Club and to try 
to keep the pledge in all that 
he thinks and says and does. He 
and his cousin are helping ra- 
diate joy to all the world. 

Good work, David. Your 
temper will never get the best 
of you if you keep this up. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: | am very sorry 
I haven’t written any sooner, = 
I've been with school. 
I have cline Prayer of 
Faith much more now. For ex- 
ample, we had a test in geography 
last Thursday. I had not had time 
to study at all, and as geography is 
one of my weak spots I was pretty 
worried. I took the test and said The 
Prayer of Faith every time I could 
not answer a question. I got a 
grade of 90. It was the highest 
grade in the class. 

The Prayer of Faith is helping 
me with my duties too. You see, 
I am secretary of the school club 
and editor in chief of the school 


paper.—Janice. 


Boys and girls everywhere 
find The Prayer of Faith help- 
ful in their schoolwork. But we 
must remember that while it 
helps us, it will not do all our 
work. Prayer helps us to make 
the best possible use of the 
mind that God gave us. It helps 
us to understand our lessons 
and to remember them and to 
keep thinking about them when 
we should. But we must do our 
part by studying our lessons and 
trying our very best to under- 
stand them. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Mary West, 37 King’s Cresent, 
Rosyth, Fife, Scotland; Ann Miser 
(12), 5009 Blythewood Rd., Bal- 
timore 10, Md.; Margaret Pickett 
(12), Bethel, Mo.; Marjorie 
Morse (12), Charles City, Iowa; 
Marguerite Renfrow (12), 3718 
S. Austin Blvd., Cicero 50, IIL; 
Bob Henderson (12), 7000 N. 
Green Bay Rd., Milwaukee 9, Wis. ; 
George Austerfield (13), Gen. Del., 
Buckner, Ill.; Doris Gabel (13), 
Rockford, Iowa; Jane Huch (13), 
1709 Clore St., Chester, Ill; Eva 
Grangrott (13), Rte. 2, Box 71, 
Waverly, Minn.; Alan Salmon 
(11), Aua 21, Casa 50, Volta, 
Piedonda, Estado Rio, Brazil, S. 
America; Frank Houghton (9), 
Hilary Houghton (11), 14 Win- 
stanley Rd., Liverpool 22, Lancs., 
England; Ada Ruth Craig (8), 
Rte. 3, Eureka, Kans.; Barbara Jean 
Stafford (9), Rte. 3, Levelland, 
Tex.; Leota Kyes (10), Big 
Springs, Nebr.; June Rich (11), 
East Broadway, Salem, N. Y.; Ar- 
lene Knopes (10), Craigmont, 
Idaho; Joan Barnett (10), Rte. 2, 
Queen City, Mo.; Judy Ragsdale 
(11), 2035 Glendon, Westwood, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Martha Figart 
(12), 3614 S. 29th W. Ave., Tulsa 
7, Okla.; Betty Sue Ribelin (12), 
1403 S. Main St., Lexington, N. C.; 
Theresa M. Hoffman (12), 1901 
Pringle Ave., Jackson, Mich.; Jane 
Ann Fuller (13), Rte. 2, Beach 
City, Ohio; Janet Leonard (13), 
Plainfield, Vt. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 

= too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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By Roland Rexroth 
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O NE of the questions asked 
on a radio quiz program 
recently was: What is the most 
popular hobby? The person 
who answered the question 
said he thought that it was au- 
tograph collecting, but the 
judges ruled that he was wrong. 
The correct answer is stamp 
collecting or philately. 

The universal popularity. of 
the hobby is shown by the fact 
that a number of countries have 
issued stamps in honor of 
philately, and two countries 
have even issued stamps pic- 
turing stamp collectors working 
on their collections. The Ger- 
man stamp that we illustrate 
shows a collector examining one 
of his stamps through a magni- 
fying glass. The Nicaraguan 
stamp shows Franklin D. 
Roosevelt with his collection. 

There is no way of knowing 
how many boys and girls and 
men and women are interested 
in stamp collecting, but there 
must be many thousands; and 
the hobby is growing more pop- 
ular all the time. It appeals to 
many persons because it is not 
expensive and does not require 
a great amount of equipment. 
Futhermore a collection can be 
housed in a relatively small 
space. 

Many collectors like to mount 
their stamps in printed albums 
that have spaces marked for 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


each stamp. These albums range 


in price from fifty cents up. 
Other collectors prefer blank 
albums, which range in price 
from one dollar up. Of course 
it is not necessary to buy ex- 
pensive albums, for a collection 
can be attractively mounted on 
blank pages in a durable loose- 


- leaf notebook. 


Besides his album, every col- 
lector should have a good mag- 
nifying glass, hinges for mount- 
ing his stamps, a watermark 
detector, a perforation gauge, 
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a stamp catalog, and a subscrip- 
tion for one or more of the 
many excellent philatelic peri- 
odicals. 

The accessories listed above 
can be procured from any re- 
liable stamp dealer and are of- 
ten carried in stock by book or 
stationery stores. Magnifying 
glasses range in price from fifty 
cents to several dollars, depend- 
ing on size and quality. Stamp 
hinges, made of gummed 
glassine paper, are usually fif- 
teen cents a thousand. A water- 
mark detector usually costs 
about thirty-five cents. Perfora- 
tion gauges range in price from 
ten to twenty-five cents. 

“The standard Postage Stamp 
Catalogue,” used by collectors 
in the United States, is a large 
book, containing over seventeen 
hundred pages. It lists and 
prices the postage stamps is- 
sued by every country in the 


world. Most public libraries 
have a copy of the book, and 
you will find it filled with much 
interesting information. 

If possible, every collector 
should subscribe for some peri. 
odical devoted to stamp collect. 
ing. The ones listed below are 
published weekly and are per- 
sonally recommended by the 
editor of this department. The 
publishers will be glad to send 
you a sample copy if you will 
inclose postage. 

Weekly Philatelic Gossip, 
Holton, Kansas. 10 cents a 
copy; $2 a year. Published ev- 
ery Saturday. 

Linn’s Weekly Stamp News, 
Sidney, Ohio. 5 cents a copy; 
$1 a year. Published every Mon- 
day. 

Western Stamp Collector, Al- 
bany, Oregon. 5 cents a copy; 
$1 a year. Published twice 
weekly, Tuesday and Saturday. 

Stamps, 2 West 46th St., 
New York 19, New York. 10 
cents a copy; $2 a year. Pub- 
lished every Saturday. 

Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp 
News, 20 Temple St., Portland 
3, Maine. 5 cents a copy; $1 
year. Published every Monday. 

Chambers Stamp Journal, 
1207 Lane Blvd., Kalamazoo 
25, Michigan. 5 cents a copy; 
40 cents for 6 months; 75 cents 
a year. Published every Mon, 
day. 

We regret that space does not 
permit us to list all the ex 
cellent philatelic publications. 


The Disciples 
Believed 


(Continued from page 17) 


had come to pass, the proph- 


ecy that had been fulfilled. 
“Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
came into the world to save 
people from sin.” 
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Andy Would 


a Spartans were giving a party for their 
families in the little out building on Mr. 
Harrison’s farm that they used as a club house 
and called the ‘‘Roost.’”’ It was hours before the 
guests would arrive, but the Spartans were al- 
most ready. 

“This bunch can work wonders once it gets 
started,” Andy declared. 

“Once we start and keep going!”’ said Coralee 
with a laugh. “Our folks are going to be sur- 
ptised when they see how nice the Roost looks!” 

“Let’s move the table in front of the win- 
dow,” Andy suggested. ‘The food will show 
up better there.” 

“If it shows up any better you'll have to tie 
me!” Red exclaimed. 

Plates of cookies and candy, boxes of sand- 
wiches and fruit, dishes of pickles and deviled 
eggs ranged up and down the table. A big platter 
of potato salad with Spartans spelled across its 
top in capital letters in slices of stuffed olives 
made an impressive centerpiece. 

“Cover it quick,” Kegs said, “or I can’t wait.” 

“O. K.,” said Bob, helping Coralee spread a 
cloth over it to keep the food clean and fresh 
until it was served. “Let’s put it in front of 
the window.” 

All seven Spartans took hold of the table. 

It slid forward suddenly, throwing Bob heav- 
ily against the windowpane. Splinters of glass 
shattered to the floor. Cool spring air poured in 
through the break. 

Aghast, they stared at the wreckage. 


By Lawrent Lee 


Ny 


Not Give 


“What are we going to do?” Coralee asked in 
a small voice. 

“A new glass and a can of putty will fix it!” 
said Andy. “We've plenty of time before the 
folks come.” 

“Time, but no money,” said David. “This 
party cleared out our treasury.” 

“We could board it up,” said Kegs. 

“It would look awful,” said Coralee. “Be- 
sides, it’s going to be stuffy if we can’t open the 
window for fresh air.” 

“My pockets are empty,” said Chink. 

“We could each ask our dad for a quarter,” 
said David, “but it'd be like asking him to pay 
to come to our party.” 

“T’m against it,” said Andy. 

No one seemed to know what to do until he 
exclaimed: “We've got two bushels of walnuts. 
If we get them into town, the candy store’ll 
buy them. Grandpa Van Orden sold the last of 
ours yesterday, and the store wanted eight 
bushels more.” 

“How can we get them there?” Chink asked 
without enthusiasm. 

“We can hitch up Surprise and take the short 
cut over Indian Creek,” said Coralee. “We could 
ford it, couldn’t we, Kegs?” 

“Hitch my burro to what?” Kegs asked. 

“That old dogcart,” said Coralee. “Don’t you 
remember ?” 

Kegs grinned. ‘We haven't used it for so long 
I'd forgotten we had one. It’s in the back of the 
barn, covered with hay.” 
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“Oh, I guess it'll get the nuts to town,” WI 
said Kegs. “We've got to get that glass.” | got b 
The boys lifted the baskets into the } piece 
cart while Chink grumbled, “The farther | their s 
from home we get them, the farther we'll | their ] 
have to carry them back when it falls | the wi 
down.” “Th 
The Spartans reached the top of the | clared 
hill, the cart creaking and groaning with | rope i 
every turn of its wheels. They started “Re 
down to Indian Creek with it. Still wob- “Ju: 

bling and creaking, the cart reached the | “Let’s 
water's edge. prise s 
The old chest strap “I'll drive through,” Kegs said. “The | else lo 

tore through rest of you can wade. It’s shallow on the His 
with a < other side of these rocks but too rough | to the 
for the cart.” caught 
Six Spartans sat on the bank, pulling | “Ba 

Andy laughed triumphantly. “Well, what are off their shoes and stockings. Kegs urged Sur- | “Turn 
we waiting for?” prise into the water. The wagon wheels wavered The 
Halfway to the door he stopped. in and out. In the deepest part of the creek, one and sti 
“Three of us could go for the burro, and four caught on something, and the cart stalled. The | the st 

of us start carrying the nuts,” he said. “We'll burro leaned against his harness. The old chest | bank. 

: have to hurry.” _strap tore through with a small plop. The 
: “We could draw straws,” Coralee suggested. Surprise stopped and looked questioningly | eyed. 7 
A David shrugged. “Carrying a bushel of wal- back, but Kegs sat helpless, the reins clutched | 2w! 1 
7 nuts is no job for a girl when there are boys _ tightly in his hands. __ | wobble 
a around. You and Red and Kegs go for the burro. “What do we do now?” he asked. “No chest “Tk 
‘ The rest of us can carry the nuts.” strap, no pull.” membe 
A bushel of black walnuts is a heavy load. - “We might make one out of the reins,” said crossed 
Andy’s arm ached, David’s face was red, and David. days. 1 
Chink and Bob puffed as they struggled up the “No,” said Kegs positively. “They're so worn | Wagons 
7 long hill that shut them away from Indian they'd break if they had the pulling to do.” and le 
4 Creek. “I give up,” said Chink. cause t 
a “One good thing,” Bob panted, ““when we get “I don’t,” said Andy. “Yesterday I left a | the wo 
to the creek we can sit down and rest while piece of rope in the corner of our lower pasture. | the wo 
we wait.” It'll take fifteen or twenty minutes to get it, | ad tig 
Behind them someone hallooed. but we could make it do.” know t 
Down went the baskets. The boys whirled. “Huh!” grunted Chink. “About the time we needed 
Kegs, Coralee, and Red were hurrying toward get across the creek, the whole thing’ll fall to | Kegs 
them with Surprise and the dogcart! pieces, and we'll have to carry the nuts into | top of t 
They cupped their mouths with their hands, town and the glass back home. It’s silly!” “We 
and they too hallooed. They hallooed long “0. K.,I’msilly,” said Andy. “But grandfather | be said, 
and loud; but as the cart came closer Andy felt quotes a French proverb that says battles are | 9 muct 
F misgivings. His ears caught the harsh sound of won in the last fifteen minutes. I think it means } ¥P for i 
“4 complaining axles. The wheels wobbled; they that the person who wins works hard to the The ot! 
a wobbled so that it seemed they must surely fall very end, and I’m going to have that glass. Want for ten 
off. . to come along, Red?” change. 

What happened to the cart? he called. The two boys set off at a trot while the other | The 
_Kegs shook his head. “Don’t ask me! It wasn’t Spartans waited on the bank, and the waters of | Mdy 
like this when we put it away.” Indian Creek gurgled about the cart. They rip: | Maker 
The cart stopped, and the Spartans circled it, pled over the hubs and lapped high on the } Mts. W 
curious and doubtful. wheels. them th 
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When at last Andy and Red 
got back they carried a heavy 
piece of rope. They stripped off 
their shoes and socks, rolled up 
their pant legs, and waded into 
the water. 

“This is no trick at all,” de- 
clared Andy as they slipped the 
rope into place and knotted it. 

“Ready?” asked Coralee. 

“Just a minute,” said Andy. 
“Let's see what stopped Sur- 
ptise so he won’t tear anything 
else loose.” 

His fingers plunged down in- 
to the water. The wheel was 
caught against a jutting rock. 

“Back up, Kegs,” he called. 
“Turn to the left a little.” 

The cart moved slowly back 
and started forward. It missed 
the stone and rolled up the 
bank. 

The Spartans watched, wide- 
eyed. The wheels turned evenly 
now! The squeak as well as the 
wobble was gone! 

“I know!” David cried. “Re- 
member how our ancestors 
crossed the plains in pioneer 
days. They had to drive their 
wagons into water sometimes 
and leave them all night be- 
cause the wind and sun dried 
the wood and shrank it; and 
the wood had to soak and swell 
and tighten up. But I didn’t 
know that was what our cart 
needed 

Kegs stopped Surprise at the 
top of the bank. 

“We've lost a lot of time,” 
he said, “but now the cart goes 


so much better that we'll make. 


up for it. Three of you hop on. 
The other three run alongside 
for ten minutes, and then we'll 
change.” 

The Spartans reached the 
andy shop, and the candy- 
maker was glad to buy their 
tuts. With the money he paid 
them they went down to the 


Q meadow Pair; 


hardware store for the glass. 

Andy and David went in. 

“What kind of putty do you 
want?” asked the clerk. 

David hesitated. “Is there 
more than one kind, just for a 
window?” 

“Wood or metal?” asked the 
clerk. “If your frame is wood 
you want wood putty. If it’s 
metal you want metal putty.” 

“It’s wood,” said Andy. 

“What size glass?” asked the 
clerk. 

The boys looked blank. They 
had forgotten to measure the 
window! 

Andy pointed to places on 
the counter. 

“It’s about this long and this 
wide,” he said desperately. 

“You can’t guess about the 
size of glass,” said the clerk. 
“It’s got to be exact.” 

Andy’s heart swelled chok- 
ingly. After all their trouble, 
was the window going to gape 
dark and empty in the wall 
when their guests arrived? 

“Can’t you help us?” David 
asked. ‘We can’t get back till 
morning, and we're having a 
party tonight. The place looks 
awful with a broken window.” 

The clerk drummed his fin- 
gers on the counter. 

He said, “Did you ever cut 
glass?” 

“No,” said Andy. “If you’d 
tell us how I guess we could.” 

The clerk smiled. “Most 
people can do things if they 
try. Come back to the work- 
bench. We can practice cutting 
scrap. Your glass is evidently 
small, so I can give you regula- 
tion window size and a cutter 
if you think you can do it.” 

Andy and David watched the 
man cut waste glass. Seeing the 
tiny steel wheel bite into the 
shining surface fascinated them. 

“Try it,” the clerk said. 
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Both boys tried. They tried 
several times. 

“Measure the opening care. 
fully,” said the clerk, “where 
the glass fits in. Clean out all 
the old glass and putty. Cut 
your new glass, fit it in, and 
spread on the putty like this. 
Do you need a knife?” 

“Father has one,” said David, 

“The cutter is fifteen cents: 
extra,” said the clerk. 

Andy looked at David. David 
looked at Andy. David nodded. 

“We'll take the putty and 
the cutter and the glass,” Andy 
said. 

All the way home he felt 
anxious. When a piece of glass 
is cut or broken it cannot be 
put together again. They could 
not make a mistake. 

The sun hung on the horizon, 
its lower rim behind the hill, 
when they reached the Roost. 
David got his father’s putty 
knife and a measuring stick. 
Side by side he and Andy meas- 
ured and cut, tapped and 
pressed while the other boys 
prepared a clean groove for the 
new pane to rest in and Coralee 
swept splinters of broken glass 
from the floor. 

Half an hour before the first 
guests arrived, the glass was 
puttied in place, the Roost was 
in order, and the Spartans were 
ready with smiles of welcome. 


Think of That! 


(Continued from page 10) 


herd! It was plain that Mait 
had put this beautiful little fig: 
ure in the place of the scare 
crow as if he understood what 
you had to put into your life 
to make it mean something. 
“I put that in, sir,” Mait 
said; “well, because you, Sif, 
put meaning into everybody's 
life, sir. If you don’t like it——" 
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Happy Thoughts 
By Florence Taylor 


For the week of April 4 


God’s love surrounds me, and 
I see 

That only good can come to 
me. 


For the week of April 11 


God’s power protects me 
night and day; 
I've driven all my fears away. 


For the week of April 18 


God’s joy is mine, and all day 
through 

My hands find happy things 
to do. 


For the week of April 25 
God’s dear love watches over 
me; 
I'm safe wherever I may be. 


“Like it!” Grandpa said. 
“Mait, that makes this old clock 
say what I have always wanted 
it to!” 

Jimmy could hardly stand it, 
so many things coming out so 
wonderfully at once. He went 
out into the hall, and there was 
Natalie leaning against the 
wall, crying. Jimmy thought all 
at once that he had never loved 
anybody quite the way he did 
this sister of his. 

He put his arms around her. 
“Natalie,” he said, “God's 
plans do work out!” 

Natalie stood still for a sec- 
ond. Then she raised her head, 
and through her tears her eyes 
began to twinkle like Grand- 
pas, as if she too “took after 
Grandpa!” 

“Well,” she said, “think of 
that!” 

(The End) 


International Potatoes 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 
Scotch Potatoes 
1 quart sliced raw potatoes 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 pint raw sliced onions 1 cupful milk 
1 teaspoonful salt 1/, teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls margarine 4 teaspoonful pepper 


® Cook potatoes and onions in salted water until tender. Drain. 
Place in baking dish. To make sauce, melt margarine in sauce- 
pan, add flour, stir well until blended. Add milk gradually, add 
salt and pepper, stir, and cook until thick, then add catchup to 
taste, blending well. Pour over potatoes and bake 25 minutes in 
hot oven. 

French Fried Potatoes 


@ Peel as many potatoes as needed, cut in strips, place in ice 
water to crisp. Dry with cloth and place in bowl. Pour 2 table- 
spoonfuls melted shortening over the potatoes, stirring well so 
all will be covered. Arrange in large flat pan or tray so that pota- 
toes do not overlap. Place in preheated hot oven (450° F.) and 
stir occasionally so potatoes will brown evenly. These potatoes 
are not so greasy and are much more crisp than pan-fried ones. 


Baked Irish Potatoes 


@ Turn oven to 450° F. Scrub medium-sized potatoes well and 
wipe dry with cloth or paper towel. Rub skins with margarine or 
butter. Place in shallow pan and bake in hot oven 45 to 55 min- 
utes, or until they feel soft when pressed between folds of towel. 
Cut a 11/-inch cross on top of each potato, and press until po- 
tato bursts through. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Place small 
piece of margarine or butter inside skin. 


Russian Potato Salad 


6 medium-sized potatoes 


1 hard-cooked egg 
1 medium-sized onion 


14 cupful chopped parsley 


® Boil potatoes in jackets until done. Drain. Run onions through 
food chopper. Chop egg. Peel and dice potatoes, sprinkle with 
salt, and combine with other ingredients. Combine with Russian 
dressing, made by combining one part chili sauce with four parts 
salad dressing or mayonnaise. Serve while still warm. 
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Are You Ready for 
April Showers? » tose 


_ a rain scarf and a wrapper for your books buy one yard 
of transparent plastic material at any dry-goods store. 

Cut the material into two triangles. (See A.) Fold back a 
hem and stitch on the sewing machine, using a long stitch. If 
you do not use a sewing machine use pinking shears all around 


_ the three sides. 


Draw your initials or club insignia on a piece of paper. Place 
your triangle of plastic material over the paper (B), and paint the 
initials or insignia on the triangle with nail polish or enamel. (Of 
course nail polish dries much quicker.) 

If you want to use a polka-dot design, mark off squares on a 
sheet of paper with a rule, place the material over it, and paint 
a dot where each line crosses another. (See C.) 

You will find these things easy to make and fun to use. 


Lucky Penny 


(Continued from page 6) 


“I don’t care if I never finish 
it.” 

“Oh, but you should care. 
You might win the prize!” Car- 
olyn exclaimed, without no- 
ticing the unfriendliness in 
Penny’s voice. 

“There’s no chance of that!” 
Penny said shortly. She wanted 
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to add bitterly, “Not with you 
around,” but she refrained. 

“Perhaps I could help you,” 
Carolyn suggested. 

Before Penny could stop her 
she had smoothed out the pat- 
tern tissue on Penny’s desk and 
was snipping it expertly. Pen- 
ny watched her in amazement. 
In less than five minutes’ time 
she had accomplished more 
with the pattern than Penny 


had in two whole meetings. 
“It really isn’t fair that | 
should enter my dress with the 
other girls’ dresses in the con. 
test,” Carolyn said. “I've had 
so much more training in this 
sort of thing than the rest of 
you have. I’ve been designing 
and making doll dresses like 
these since I was five. You see, 


Mother was once a fashion de.. 


signer for one of the best shops 
in New York City, and she’s 
taught me a lot.” 

Penny gasped aloud at Caro. 
lyn’s remarks. “‘A fashion de. 
signer living in a tumble-down 
trailer!” she exclaimed and 
then flushed with shame at her 
remark. 

Carolyn however did not 
seem at all embarrassed. Evi- 
dently she was used to people 
being surprised at their living 
in a trailer. “All Mother's 
friends say the same thing,” 
she laughed, putting Penny at 
ease. “But Mother says that she 
doesn’t mind being “as .poor as 
a church mouse’ as long as she 
and Daddy and I are together. 
She says that most people make 
the mistake of measuring 
wealth by material possessions. 
She says we'll never be really 
poor so long as we're rich in 
the things of the spirit.” 

“She means as long as you 
have love and contentment, | 
suppose,” Penny said, entering 
into the spirit of Carolyn’s con- 
versation. 

“And as long as we have 
Daddy!” Carolyn added quick: 
ly. “Most especially Daddy! 
He was overseas for two yeats, 
and Mother and I were terribly 
lonesome for him. Before he 
was sent across we followed 
him from camp to camp in the 
trailer. Mother and I lived in tt 
alone in New York State until 
he returned. He couldn’t take 
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his old job back because he had 
been wounded in the war, and 
so because he has always want- 
ed to be a writer we started out 
for Florida, where we planned 
to live while he worked on a 
novel. We got this far and our 
tires gave out, so we decided to 
stay. Mother says it’s a good 
thing, because this climate 
agrees with us. We've all put on 
weight. My cheeks are pinker 
than when we came, she says.” 

Penny glanced up at Carolyn 
and noted for the first time 
that the cheeks of the little girl 
who lived in the trailer actually 
looked much rounder and 
pinker than they had when she 
entered school the spring be- 
fore. ‘“‘She’s really pretty,” 
Penny thought, “in spite of her 
cheap dress. There’s a sort of 
inner glow about her.” 

“Oh, but you’re lucky, Pen- 
ny!” Alice Martin sighed after 
the announcement of the win- 
ners in the fashion contest had 
been made some weeks later. 
“To think of your getting first 
honorable mention when you 
were so far behind all of the 
rest of us for so long.” * 

“Td never have caught up 
if it hadn’t been for Carolyn 
Warner’s help,” Penny ad- 
mitted truthfully. 

“I'm glad she won Mitzi,” 
Alice said. 

“So am I!” Penny agreed 
wholeheartedly. 

“Wasn't it fair of her to 
insist that her dress shouldn’t 
be judged with the others? I 
think Miss Carlson was right in 
insisting that it should.” 

“She most certainly was!” 
Penny said. ‘“‘There’s not a rea- 
son in the world why Carolyn 
shouldn’t have Mitzi. Do you 
know, Alice,” she added, “since 
I've been friends with Carolyn 
I've learned a lot. For one thing 


By Glenn Morgan 


ID you ever wish you could drive a streetcar? Pretending 
you are driving one is almost as much fun as actually do- 

ing it. 
First find a nice smooth board 6 by 13 inches in size. This 


will be the baseboard. Nail a block of wood on each end. (See 


drawing.) Onto the block at your left hand nail a 5-inch stick. 
Do not drive the nail in tight, but leave it loose enough so that 
you can move your stick back and forth easily. 

Nail a spool onto one end of a 10-inch stick, and nail the 
other end of the stick onto the block of wood at the right-hand end 
of your baseboard. Nail loosely so your 10-inch stick can be 
moved. 

On the baseboard mark “open” and “shut,” as in the draw- 
ing. Also draw a curve and mark the numbers 0, 10, 20, 30, 40 
along the curve to show how fast you are traveling. Use a black 
crayon or black paint to mark your numbers. 

Place your board on top of a box, line up some chairs, make 
some paper transfers to punch, and you and your friends can 
play you are riding on a streetcar. Your left hand will work the 
lever that opens and shuts the door to permit the passengers 
to get on and off, while your right hand will control the speed. 


I’ve learned that Ann was right 
last spring when she said that 
we should choose our friends 
for what they are and not for 
what they have. Ill never again 
judge the worth of people by 
the clothes they wear or the 


house they live in.” 
“Nor I!” Alice agreed. 
“You said I was lucky to 
have won the first honorable 
mention,” Penny said. “But I’m 
luckier still to have Carolyn 
Warner for a friend!” 
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URING the month of 
April we are again asked 
to remember our dumb animals. 
This year the last week in April 
is set aside as “Be Kind to 
Dumb Animals Week” and 
Sunday the 25th as “Humane 
Sunday.” At this time we are 
reminded of the many ways in 
which we may be kind and 
thoughtful of all dumb ani- 
mals and especially those we 
call our pets. On page 11 you 
will find a story, “The Refugee 
and the Little Red Squirrel,” 
that I think you will find in- 
teresting and helpful. Send 
your letters about your pets to 
WIspoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. 
_ Dear Editor: The page about pets 
is sO very interesting that I want to 
tell you about my pet, a black cocker 
spaniel. He is five years old, and we 
call him Sniffer. He does many in- 
teresting things, but one of the most 
peculiar is tree climbing. 

In our back yard we have a large 
oak tree. My sister and I built a 
playhouse in its branches, and every 


WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


time we went to our cay ay Snif- 
fer would try to follow. My sister 
would boost him up, and finally he 
found he could climb the tree alone. 
Now when we have company he 
shows off by climbing the tree to 
our playhouse. Each night he brings 
the evening paper, he plays ball and 
seems to know just what we tell 
him. We love him dearly.—Roberta 
Ann Jobnson. 
+ 


Dear Editor: | have two pets, 
Spouy, my dog, and Silver, my 

etland pony. I won Silver at the 
State Theater here in Napoleon, 
Ohio. 

It all ay Ie in the year 1946. 
A real live Shetland pony was to be 
given away. I was very excited and 
of course hoped that I should be the 
one to win the pony. I prayed that I 
might have her, and my sister and I 
cleaned and prepared a place for 
her. I thought to myself how nice it 
would be to see her standing in that 
nice clean stall. 

The day came when our fifty- 
word essays on ““Why I Should Like 
to Own This Pony” were to be 
judged. I was sitting reading the 
paper when the phone rang. The 
man who called asked my mother if 
we had a trailer, and she told him 
we did. He then told Mother that 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 

Send Wee Wisdom to 

Street 


I had won the pony, and that-we 
should bring the trailer and get the 
pony. I almost cried I was so happy; 
in fact, I think that was the happiest 
day of my life. I don’t know what | 
should do without Silver. I love her 
dearly and have taught her many 
tricks, I thank God for sending her 
to me.—Marlene Hann. 


The Refugee 


(Continued from page 12) 


it until in exhaustion he 
dropped down on the floor. 
When he hit the floor he 
awakened. It was broad day- 
light. The morning sun was 
streaming in at the bedroom 
window, and the robins were 
singing as if they would split 
their throats. Bob sat up and 
rubbed his eyes; then he got up 
and wiped the sweat from his 
forehead. He rubbed his eyes 
again, and finally, to make 
doubly sure he was awake, 
pinched himself. The pinch 
hurt, so he knew he was awake. 
As he finished his breakfast 
he remembered the box trap. 
Grabbing his cap from its hook 
on the wall, he was off for the 
woods, running as fast as his 
legs could carry him. Once a 
pine cone dropped on his head, 
and he quickly flattened himself 
to the earth, with an appre- 
hensive glance at the sky. Then 
he remembered that this was 
not England; this was America 
where bombs and shell frag: 
ments did not drop from the 
sky. With a joyous leap he was 
off again and soon arrived at 
the tree stump where he had 
placed the box trap. His heart 
nearly stopped beating when he 
saw that the trap had been 
sprung! Some little woods crea- 
ture had been caught in his 
trap. He tiptoed up to the box 
and peeked in. There in one 
corner, he saw a little red squit- 
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rel cowering with fear. lt was a 
very beautiful squirrel sitting 
on his haunches in the corner 
of the box, his eyes big with 
fright and his paws held against 
his breast as he bent his little 
body forward. Inside the trap 
were bits of wood that the squir- 
rel had gnawed from the sides 
of the box with his strong front 
teeth, in an effort to escape. His 
jaws were bleeding. 

“You're mine,” said Bob, 
“and I’m going to keep you in 
a cage forever.” Then he re- 
membered his dream of the 
night before and he knew how 
the little red squirrel was suf- 
fering from fear there in his 
box trap. This was America. 
Had he not come all the way 
from England to this lovely 
country home where he would 
be free to romp and play with- 
out fear. Bob’s next move was 
quick and sure. He lifted the 
door of the trap and with an 
apology in his moist eyes, he 
stood by as the little red squir- 
tel leaped away to its home in 
the old oak tree near by. 

Silently Bob picked up the 
trap, closed the door to the little 
house, and fastened the string 
securely. As he walked along 
the wooded path to his grand- 
father’s house, the empty box 
under his arm, his heart was 
light and happy again. He was 
glad he had let the little red 
squirrel go free. 


“Catch anything?” asked 


Grandfather Blake. 


“Just a little squirrel, Grand- 
pa. I let him go though, because 
[ figured he would enjoy his 
freedom to leap and play with- 
out fear as much as I do.” 

“Good boy, Bob,” Grand- 
father said. “That is exactly 
what I did with the one I 
caught in that trap when I was 


a boy.” 


Flower Riddles 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Can you guess the names of 
these five flowers? 
My first spreads on bread, my 
second holds tea, 
This one you'll guess as quick 
as can be! 


My first is the name of a very 
bright light; 

My second is posies, red, yel- 
low, or white. 


My first’s a small number, not 
one and not three; 

My second makes every smile 
that you see. 


My first does as rubber if 
stretched and let go; 

Add a fairy-tale beast with 
breath that will glow. 


My first are used when we 
fry or bake; 

Add last a letter and a flower 
you'll make. 


Where Would You Go? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Where in the United States 
would you go if you wanted to 
see: 

1. “General Sherman” and 
“General Grant,” the two larg- 
est trees in the world? 

2. The Mardi Gras, a carni- 
val of fun and revelry? 

3. Empire State Building, 
the tallest building in the 
world? 

-4, Carlsbad Caverns, the 
most extensive known caverns? 


5. Old Faithful, a huge gey- 


ser that spouts at regular in- 
tervals? 

6. The Dismal Swamp, a 
huge morass that once belonged 
to George Washington? 


Hidden Animals 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Hidden in each of the sen- 
tences is an animal. Can you 
find them? 

1. He said there was going 
to be a rain storm before morn- 
ing. 
2. He said, “Put the pan 
there on the step.” 

3. He was A. W. O. L. for 
three days. 

4, She abhors every shade of 
red. 

5. His lease does not ter- 
minate until September. 

6. John wrote that his marks 
may be average or better. 

7. He wore a mask, un- 
kempt clothes, and a derby hat. 

8. His entry came last in the 


parade. 

9. The fox entered the 
forest warily. 

10. His brother Will a- 


_ massed a large fortune. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You for this, our daily 
bread, 
Dear Father of us all; 
Your love always meets every 
need, 
In answer to our call. 


April 
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April Scene 
By Paulene Mennenga (12 years) 
Clarksville, Iowa 


A is for apple blossoms, which 
bloom in the spring; 


P is for blossoms, which 
make the birds sing. 

R is for river that winds around 
the trees; 

I is for iris that peers through 
the leaves. 

L is for lawns that are starting to 
turn green; 


Put them together and you have 
an April scene! 


+ 


Tommy the Tomcat 
By Janice Mittendorf (11 years) 
Triumph, Minn. 


Now Tommy was a little kitten, 
whose middle name was trouble, 
and well it might have been. 

One day Tommy’s mother went 
to the corncrib to catch mice. 

For a while Tommy lay in the 
nest, as he had been told, Then 
that naughty little tomcat got an 
idea. Why not catch mice too? 
There were lots of them up in the 
haymow. 

So up to the haymow he went. 
But as I said, he was a kitten and 
didn’t know about the holes in the 
haymow floor. Those holes were 
just big enough for a little tomcat 
to fall through. 

As he was diving about after mice 
he fell through one of the holes. 

He turned himself around so he 
would land on his feet, Finally he 
landed, but what a place to land! 
Right on his mother’s back! 

His mother gave him the spank- 
ing of his short life and sent him 
to bed without any of her delicious 
mouse pie. 

From that day to this Tommy has 
never gone into the haymow. 
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A Saskatchewan Farmyard 


By Margaret Lick (10 years) 
Davidson, Sask., Canada 


The horses stamp within their stalls; 
A gobbler struts away; 

The kittens play and run and jump 
All the long, merry day. 


The sun beats down quite bright 
and hot. 
The chickens run away 
With wings outspread; they flee 
from you 


Until they’re tired of play. 
The fat pigs grunt, the cows all 
moa, 
The pigeons coo with all their 
might. 
“Citi-cita-ca-coo,” they seem to say 
From morning until night. 


The swing on the rafters of the 
barn 


Creaks and creaks the whole day 
through. 
It seems to say: “Come on and play. 
This happy day’s for you!” 
+ 


My Grace 
By Patsy Lyle (8 years) 
nt., Canada 
God, I thank Thee for the food, 
And the flowers all around. 
God, I thank Thee for the rain, 
And the sun that warms the 


ground. 
Amen. 


The Mirror 
By Kathleen Virginia Slocum 


I look in the mirror 
And what do I see? 


Well, goodness gracious, 
I guess it’s me! 


My Little Lamps 
By Ann Beasley (11 years) 
Four Oaks, N. C. 


My two little lamps sit alone 
On top of the big bookcase— 

The blue one and the white one— 
Each as pretty as a vase. 


They're not as big as Mamma’s, 
Nor do they give so much light; 
But on they go and fight and fight 
To keep on burning through the 
night. 


I love my little lamps, . 
For given they were to me. 

My uncle and my sister 
Gave them both to me. 


And as I look up at them 
Upon the big bookcase, 

I think how much I love them 
As they shine down in my face. 


And dearly do I love and thank 
My uncle and sister too, 
For they're the ones who gave them 
to me, 
My little lamps of white and blue. 


+ 


The Puppy with the Big 
Brown Eyes 

By Harn (12 years) 
earwater, Fla. 


Just around the corner lives 4 


brown-eyed pup. 
He drinks from a bottle and eats 
from a cup. 
He also likes meat, as most dogs do, 
Candy, cake, and ice cream too. 
He digs holes around to bury his 
bones. 


He really barks loud and has the 


cutest little moans. 

He rushes through the day and plays 
around town; 

Then he goes to bed and snores like 
a clown. 
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April Rains 
By Wilma Martin (9 years) 
Dalton, Ohio 


Softly fall the raindrops, 
Making flowers grow. 

Don’t you think they’re lovely 
As they drop and flow? 


Now they’re coming faster; 
They never seem to stop 
Falling on the wet ground, 

Going drip-drop. 


Rainy-Night Fairies 
By Barbara Jeanne Wilkie 
(10 years) 
Skyland, N. C. 


When the rain comes pattering 
down 

On roof, tree, and town; 

When thunder crashes and light- 
ning flashes 

I like to hear the sound. 


| like to get under the covers 

And listen to the rain; 

It comes pattering down, 

Pattering down, pattering down 
again. 


The rain is like little fairies 

Running along the ground, 

Getting away from the thunder 
giant, 

Who makes a terrible sound. 


The lightning is a bright light 
To show the fairies the way 
To get back to fairyland 
Before the break of day. 


+ 


The Land of Melody 
By Wilma Jean Little (11 years) 
Warren, Ariz. 


Away through the clouds 
And the lovely blue skies 
There lies a land 
Where the melodies rise. 


In a beautiful palace 
That everyone admires, 

Listening to the music, 
One never tires. 


There: are crystal pianos 
And silver guitars— 
No lovelier place 
From here up to Mars! 


Editor’s Note 


W bat to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give name, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 

- these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents: Please be sure that 
work sent in by boys or girls un- 
der your supervision is not copied. 
We check to the best of our abil- 
ity but need your help to avoid 
publishing copied work. When- 
ever work is found to have been 
copied correction must be made 
on these pages. 


+ 


The Mix-Up 
By Barbara Langley (9 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


Carol White had a kitten named 
Blacky. Tommy Smith had a little 
black kitten named Midnight. The 
kittens looked alike except that 
Blacky, Carol’s kitten, had green 
eyes and Midnight had dark-blue 
eyes. One day Carol and Tommy 
let Blacky and Midnight play to- 
gether while they were at school. 
When they got out of school they 
pied up their kittens and went 

ome. That night Tommy saw he 
had the wrong kitten. The next day 
he took it over to Carol’s house and 
gave Blacky to Carol, and Carol 


_ gave Midnight to Tommy. Then 


Tommy and Carol said, “My, what 
a mix-up!” 


Thoughts 
By Bob Becker (9 years) 
Laramie, Wyo. 


A tree, a tree, a little tree 
Like this one over here; 
And when I hear its rustle 
I know that God is near. 
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Poems 
By Nancy Marie Hayden (7 years) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I always think of little poems 
Before I go to bed, 

But in the early morning 
They're never in my head. 


White Cloud and Sparkle 
By Gail Virginia Gauldin 
(9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Once a long time ago there was 
a star and a cloud who lived happily 
together up in the sky. But one night 
a rainstorm blew the star, little 
Sparkle, away down on earth. 

White Cloud was very sad, and 
he wondered how his friend Sparkle 
would ever get back to him. 

But Sparkle was very happy down 
on earth, and when the storm came 
by again and said he was sorry he 
had blown Sparkle out of the sky, 
and would Sparkle like for him to 
blow him back again, the Star said 
no in a very loud voice. So the 
storm went away very angry. 

But: when Sparkle had stayed a 
little while upon the earth he said, 
“How stupid of me to say that to 
the storm.” The next time the storm 
came by Sparkle said, “Please will 
you blow me back up into the sky?” 

“No,” said the storm and went 
away. 

was very sad. 

en one day a little boy and 
gitl walked by. “Ho,” they said, 
“what a pretty little star. Let’s put 
it on our balloon” ; and they did. 

Then the little girl ran, and up 
in the air went the balloon, carrying 
Sparkle. 

. The wind blew and blew. The 
little star rode way up into the air 
and finally reached White Cloud. 

The little cloud was so happy and 
excited that he nearly fell out of 
the sky himself. 

But he didn’t. 
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JOEY 
Designed by Noel Adams (11 years) 
(Scotland) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 
ti * 
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If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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The Little Frog Who 
Hopped Too Far 


(Continued from page 15) 


now,” laughed Tommy. “Some- 
times what others do seems 
to be a lot more fun because 
it’s something new. You'd get 
tired of carrying a house 
around all day, and when you’d 
dive or play leapfrog ‘twould 
get right in your way.” 

“I guess you're right,” said 
Franky. “How foolish I have 
been. You can’t leave your 
house and play, nor ask your 
playmates in.” 

“We both have fun,” said 
Tommy, ‘and we both have 
troubles too. I'll be glad that I 
am me, and you be glad you're 
you. The thing to do is try 
to be the best of what you are. 
I'll take you to the pool now; 
it isn’t very far.” 

“You're very kind,” said 
Franky, ‘‘and there’s one thing 
I've learned well. It makes no 
difference if your home is in a 


pool or shell; for though the 


world is big and there are many 
things to see, home is the very 
nicest place in all the world 
to be.” | 


Answers to Puzzles 


Flower Riddles 


1. Buttercup. 2. Sunflower. 3. 
Tulips. 4. Snapdragon. 5. Pansy. 


Where Would You Go? 


+: uoia National Park. 2. 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 3. New 
York City. 4. New Mexico. 5. 
Yellowstone National Park. 6. 
Virginia and North Carolina. 


Hidden Animals 
1. Bear. 2. Panther. 3. Wolf. 4. 


Horse. 5. Otter. 6, Beaver. 7. Skunk. 
8. Camel. 9. Oxen. 10. Llama. 


A PAGE FOR MOTHER 
Progress Magazine Will Delight Your Family 


If someone in your family—husband, son, 
daughter, you yourself—likes stories that at- 
tract by their interest, articles that give a new 
slant on things, and short features that enter- 
tain, he is bound to like PROGRESS magazine. 


Progress Puts the Accent on Happy Living 


As WEE WISDOM does children, so PROG- 
RESS shows adults how day-by-day friendly 
living, right association with others, and profit- 
able use of leisure hours contribute to happi- 
ness, and it always presents tangible ideas that 
the reader can put into practice to achieve the 
happiness he is seeking. 


Progress Helps Youth 


PROGRESS especially appeals to young peo- 
ple, because it is designed to help them plan for 
the future. Its true-experience stories and fea- 
tures are filled with new, constructive ideas 
that show them how to take steps that will 
lead to a lifetime of happiness and success. 
PROGRESS appeals to many “teen-agers” 
who have outgrown WEE WISDOM. 

If you want to add a happiness accent to 
your home, why not order a PROGRESS sub- 
scription for yourself or for some member of 


your family. 


Progress is just $1 a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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What Do You Know about Wee Wisdom? 


If someone should ask you how Wee Wisdom got its name or how old it is, could 
you give the correct answer? Perhaps there are other things about Wee Wisdom that 
you would like to be able to tell your friends. 


Below are some questions and answers that will bring you right up to date on Wee 
Wisdom’s history and growth: 


1, Q. How old is Wee Wisdom? 

A. Wee Wisdom is now fifty-three years old. 

2. — Wee Wisdom’s age compare with that of other magazines for 

A. Wee Wisdom is the oldest magazine in the United States that is published for 
both boys and girls 5 to 13. 

3, Q. How did Wee Wisdom get its start? 

A. Wee Wisdom was founded by Myrtle Fillmore, who believed that boys and 
girls should have a magazine of their own to guide them to right thinking 
and happy living. 

4, Q. How did Wee Wisdom get its name? 

A. Mrs. Fillmore gave it its name because it contained wee bits of wisdom for 
boys and girls. 

5. Q. To ee age group does Wee Wisdom 


appeal. 
A. Wee Wisdom is read and enjoyed by chil- 
dren 5 to 13 years old. 


6. Q. Where do Wee Wisdom’s readers live? 

A. Wee Wisdom goes to homes in all parts of 
the world and is read by hundreds of thou- 
sands of children, including a number of 
boys and girls who are blind, for whom it is 
published in Braille. 


Do parents approve Wee Wisdom? 


A. Yes, parents welcome Wee Wisdom as a 


What do educators think of Wee Wisdom? 
A. Teachers and librarians as well as parent- 

teacher groups heartily indorse Wee 

Wisdom. 
Each month the mail carrier brings you a 
copy of Wee Wisdom. Eagerly you open it 
to see what the new copy has in store for you, 
then settle down to enjoy it. Do you know 
some other child who would be thrilled to 
have a magazine of his very own too. Why 
not order Wee Wisdom for him as a gift 
from you? 


‘ 


Price $1 a year. 


917 TRACY AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


reading companion for their boys and girls. | 
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